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riTRODUCTIOfI 



Ten years mo the topic of inservicn education for school personnel muld 
noi have attrac~':ed much attention or intere^^t among faculty and adminis- 
trators of higher education liistUutlons . But today the situation is 
different, luuch different, 'iolleges and uni^^ersities especially their 
departments or schools of educatinn must be concerned about the kind 
of "^nsnrvicG education ippo^tun^ti'es nrovlded for school personnel* They 
have nc) option uriles-, they cease to offer educational personnel devalop- 
Tuent proqrafno. 

'■eve1 opfn^nts K/1thin the last decade have drastically changed the con- 
:j1ticns v*ich were characteristic of the siMties. These developments 
are n ylti-dimensional 1n nature involving social s political, economic* 
and ejucationri considerations. The ins tf tut ions of higher education 
in particular hav^ been impacted by these changes, It seemed appropriate, 
therefore, for the Association to sponsor another in Its series of leader- 
ship trajning institutes and to focuL the institute program on higher edu- 
cation's role in inservice education. 

Program elements v/ere incorporated which would (a) eMinine the present 
context in which inservice education must be planned and delivereds (b) 
address the issues inherent in defining inservice education and Its 
purposes ^ (c) present alternative delivery systems , and (d) explore in 
depth w\mt higher education's role in inservice education could/should 
be. 

Because so niuch of Importance occurred during this tv/o and a half day 
conference in Atlanta, and because participants Insisted that a summary 
of the presentations and discussions be d1 ssenii nated ^ we have developed 
this report in the form of highlights of the institute program. It 
consists of excerpts from manuscripts and oral presentationss summaries 
of group mrk and individual evaluation forms, quotations from taped 
IntervieNs^ and editorial paraphrases. We hope that these hiqhlights 
win be useful to those who participated in the Institute as well as 
to others concerned about higher education's role in inservice eduration. 

Special recognition Is due those persons who gave presentations at ..le 
institute, to the reactors to those presentations ^ as well as to institute 
partici pants 5 for it is essentially their ideas which make up the sibstance 
of these highlights. Recognition 1s also due Carl Grant, Director of the 
Teacher Corps iAssociates Project; Shirley Bonnevine and Penny Earley of 
the A^CTE staff; and Lana Pipes of the ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher 
Education staff for their contributions to the Institute and the develops 
ment of this publication. 



Karl Massanari 
Editor 



I. INSERVICE EDUCATION: PERCEPTIONS, PURPOSES AND PRACTICES 



An attempt to provide a rationale for the present 
state of the art, and a projection for the future,* 

Herbert Hite 

The purpose of this paper Is to analyze different, but effective, approaches 
to the Inservice education of teachers, and to offer a rationale for the 
wide range of practices which exist. The papdr is Intended for persons wi^o 
are responsible for planning and directing inservice education prograrns. 

After examining the reasons for the increased 
importance of inservice education from the point 
of view of colleges of education, state depart- 
ments of education, school districts, the publiCj, 
and teacher organizations, the author summarized 
the status of inservice of education as follows: 

Unlike the preparation of beginning teachers, Inservice education has no 
tradition of what constitutes a basic program. Different percepttons implj' 
different sets of values -- what ought to be the wa^ to undertake profes- 
sional development. Because values do not lenJ"t}iem selves to technical 
cntlcism, each different definition may be legitimate for its supporters. 
The way inservice education is perceived seems to determine the activities 
and content of programs. Thus, there are very different perceptions of 
inservice education which lead to equally different programs in operation. 

The author then addressed the definition problem 
and offered a trial definition of inservice 
education: 

Inservice education consists of those experiences which are designed to 
help practicing teachers improve their services, both to clients and 
coneagues. Value-laden words In this definition are "designed" and 
"Improve." The first Implies purpose; the second implies higher stan- 
dards of pRrformance, 

He noted that different agencies within the 
education profession tend to emphasize different 
aspects and purposes of inservice education and 
hence its definition depends upon who defines it. 
This creates a dilemma. 

The dilenina for teacher education seems to be that there may be no spe- 
cific guidelines for inservice education which are appropriate to every 
situation. Unlike the preparation of beginning teachers, the continuing 
education of experienced teachers may not be generallzable, but specific 
to the values concerning inservice education which are held In each local 
setting, 



*It Is anticipated that the complete manuscript will be Incorporated In 
a future AACTE publication on Inservice education. 



After examining GOUipetency-based teacher education 
as an example of the dtlefma, the author addressed 
the topic of v^hat are the determiners of Inserv^ice 
education progt^ams , 

Determiners of Inservlce Programs 

A blend of local condltiOTiS probably detennlnes the purpose of inservice 
education for each specific project. At least four factors contribute 

to this local set: 

(1) The person or agency Mho has most control over the 
rev^ard system will have certain priorities, 

(2) The State, local bo^rd of education and the Federal 
government may have laid on gufdelines which limit or 
shape the program. 

These tvvo factors contribute heavily to 

(3) The operational meaning of Inservlce education. This 
[neaning is perhaps mo%t critically defined by 

(4) The role of teachers* Is inservlce education something 
which is (or should be) done t£ teachers? Should it 

be done and/or wUh^ teachers? 

These four conditions will reflect both the status of inservlce education 
in the local setting and will have much to do with how the planning team 
define what ought to be th& nature of inservice education, Tv/o other 
factors probably have most to do w^lth determining what 1s ppssible. These 
two factors are: 

(1) The resources which ^re available for inservice education 
both human and material ; and 

(2) The incentives for teachers to undertake inservice education* 

There will also be IncentiVies for agencies for the local scfiool dis- 
trict, the cooperating uniwersity^ the teachers* organization and perhaps 
the CDfmunlty* 

The characteristics of the actual inservice plan are logical ccnsenuences 
of the value judgments whlcfi shape purposes, and the resources and rewards 
which determine the impact of the program. 
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Fifteen F actors 

In addition to the four factors which seem to have much influence on 
purpose and the two factors Vrfhich seem to set limits for the program, 
there appear to be nine other factors which characterize the program 
which ressglts. All 15 factors are listed and described below. 



^ • ItLLAthorlty Structure, or .Cqntrol; Who owns the program? Who 
controls the rewards? Srarited that all effective proarams Involve 
the groups who will be affected In the decision-making process, 
nearly alwaj/s, one of the agencies has the most weight in deter- 
mining the thrust of the program, 

2- i^iiilMi' What state regulations, legislation, federal guidelines, 
or local district requirements shape possible Inservice education 
program goals? 

3. What does Inservice education mean in operation terms to local teams? 

4- The role of teachers in the program: Are teachers seen as subjects 
for_ remedial Instruction? Are they thought of as needing constant 
morii taring to be sure that they are accnuntable for basic skills? 
Are they thought to be funy-credentiall ed professionals, capable 
of designing their own continuing education? 

5- Be jSOUrces : How much progrw will there be? How much expertise can 
be brought to the site? How much time of teachers will be released? 
What will be the effects of outside funding? 

6- i^cent^jves^: What are the extrinsic and what are the intrinsic rewards 

7. What is the potential role. of JBTE? 

8. How are performance objectives , or specific goals, defined? 

9. What Is the nature of the content of the program? 

10. Howwfii the program be delivered ? 

11. What are the roles of the teischers of teachers? 

12. How is the community Involvied? 

13. How will teachers ' participation be assessed? 

14. What Is the process for mo Qltprlng the program? 




(In the complete inanuscrlpt , variations for 
each of the fifteen factors are delineated, 
They are not fhCluded here.) 




15. 



What are the 1 
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The author then presented detailed scenarios 
of thrae different inservlce education programs 
clustifing the determiners In different sets 

noted that "all three programs may be equally 
effetctlve different, but equal.'* He then 
offefigd suggestions for how inservlce education 
programs should be planned. 

Steps in Planning I nse^^ Education 

Are there som lessons from this analysis? Given the complexity of 
planning programs m the basis of variable condltioris and sets of values 
regarding imwrlm education ^ there are still a few procedures which 
seem indicated. 

It seams cltar that a planning team should attempt first to define the 
purposes for an Inservlce education effort. An analysis of local con- 
ditions will probuMy indicate what is, or has been, the status of 
inservlce edMCatfon. Mandates frwri external agencies and the aspirations 
of local participarts will help define what ought to be the nature of 
the program* 

A study of the potential resources and incentives will determine what 
is possible, fhm^. the actual program should be planned to achieve the 
possible. The accampanylng chart mustrates this planning process* 



EPOSES 
.IMITS 



Step 1 



Step 2 



DEFINE PUF 



ANALyZE L 



Step 3 



DESIGN PROGRAM COMPONENTS 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE REACTION TO THE HITE PRESENTATION 



Joe Richardson 



Professor H1te presented a comprehensive review of the problems, 
practices and possibilities for Inservice education. He stands clmr 
of attempting any closure of prescribing a panaceas. The issues ware 
clearly stated and included the perspectives of both higher education 
r^nd el cmGntary/secondary education. 

Hite addressed the problem of higher educatlDn's response to the re- 
quest of teachers and administrators for inservice experiences by 
chronicling some of the attempts that have been made in the past. Na 
touched briefly on the notion that perhaps those of us in higher edu- 
cat-'on may need some inservice In order to be effective with elemaintary 
and secondary teachers. Further elaboration could have been made to 
Include the possibility of college and university personnel spending 
more time in school observing, listening^ becoming aware of school 
settings, and In general developing relationships that foster col- 
laborative problem solving techniques. It seems clear that many of 
us in higher education do need inservice if we are to be more effective 
in working with school personnel. 

It seems rather obvious that Inservice offerings developed solely mt 
of Individual expectancies for "good teaching" behaviors are in- 
sufficient. 

Certainly the whole question of teaching load and faculty responsl-^ 
bilitles needs to be re-examined. The traditional credit-hour, course- 
load notion does not cover this sort of arrangement. 

Professor H1te discussed the competency-based teacher education movg^ 
merit. His approach was reasonable and sensible. CBTE may have a part 
in an effective Inservice design. However, a total application 
generalized as the model for inservice is restricted and unrealistic, 

Membership consideration was given to concepts Involving community In- 
volvement. Any inservice effort needs to consider the role of the 
community both from the standpoint of needs as conceived by the com- 
munity as v^ell as utilization of community resources in the design 
and impleinentation of inservice activities. 

Professor Hite has provided a real service through the development of 
his paper, He presented an accurate picture of the state of the art 
and then proceeded to describe a number of alternatives that might h& 
considered in improving efforts in inservice activities* His emphasis 
on developing a collaborative model may well have been the significant 
message. 
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n:. THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION AND INSERVIcr EDUCATION^ 



Ro^ A. Edelfelt 

It 1s no sfjcret that the Inservice edi'cation of teachers and other 
pcrsofinai in education 1s a topic of major concern to people within and 
outside the teaching profession. The inadequacies of inservice education 
have bead well docuniented In recent writings and speeches. Teachers, 
other (SdMC^torsg and the public have in various ways indicated that this 
is thg,t1|ri^ to give attentloni to the career-long develo^ient of publ 1c 
school p'Sfsoniiel If we are toi have the quality of schools tfils nation 
needs, ^» , 

I will mt belabor the background^ present practice, or the reputation 
of inservice education further because that case is made adequately 
elsewHeri®. I will atteflnpt to* give attention to the circumstances of 
inservkia education as I think they exist in higher education and suggest 
some ch^ncj^s that ought to considered by members of the higher education 
cojmunity (particularly schOOlSi colleges and departments of education) 
with their colleagues in tht public schools. I want to reiterate the 
phrase ^Ith' their colleagues In the public schools because I don't think 
progress In inservice education can proceed without that collaboration* 
I don*t thUnk you would want it to when you consider the problems we 
face in th$ teaching profession* The problan of proceeding with your 
colleagwia$ In the public schools Is unique and difficult. It is fraught 
with ^mdmic, social * and political hurdles.,,... 

The speaker theni discussed in some detail the nature 
of these acadefn1e» social > and political hurdles. 
Particular atteritlon was given to the "cultural 
and sociological differences betv/een public school 
and collage personnel'' which has resulted in such 
differences as those e^cemplified in: (a) the 
degrees of freedom enjoyed by each group In their 
respective control of time and schedule, freedom 
of movement* nd in perogatives in decision making; 
(b) teaching styles enployed; (c) the bases for 
determining taachar/f acuity loads, and (d) the 
nature of reward systOTs. 

My intention In bringing out these facts is not to discred'' anyone* 
When dftp^rtmentSi schools, and colleges of education succeeded in Joining 
the university cormunltys they bought into that systm. 

It is now apparent that accepting tradition^ i undergradiiate and graduate 
traditions 1n higher education does not serve professional purposes very 
adequatelyv Teaching of thi kind and quality we advocate in schools of 
education <toes not prosper well in such eircumstances, A professional 
school r«qii1res much lower teacher-student ratios for effective professional 
training. Clinical and field experiences in graduate or inservice education 
requirt^ Wuch more time and faculty attention. If teaching, research, and 
field experiences are to be welded together to create and develcp the 

*The cottlpiate manuscript wm appear 1n the M.archrADril 1977 issue of the 
Jo ur na 1 pf ^^^^ ^ Ed uca 1 1 0 n . 
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teachep-schclar as a prof esslonal practitioner, some different formulas 
for college faculty loads are needed 

Th€ political systaroftlii col lege or unlversi iy cannot continue to 
control the professional scNols of education. We cannot relegate 
decls-fons about admissions, currlculuiT, courses , field services and 
Inserylce educitlon to acadMic senates that Include the entire college 
or* university. Ttie notioii of an all-university teacher aducation program 
must be reinterpreted so that the people vho know most about the profes- 
sion — professional teacfier educators and practitioners — make the final 
judgments. Tfils is not tc say that professors fpon other fields, as well 
as manj? others , de not hawe an Important role In professional education 
decisions, It do«s assert tiiat control of the profession must be by 
the profession, within the p«ropt1ves delegated to us bj/ the public. 

There are several inter-related aspicts In the present scheme of teacher 
education that require chaiige aiid sustained research and development. I 
will suggest some changes as th«y relate to Inserylce education and the 

school of edycatlon and ask tliai >rou consider them In an R i D framework 

Inherert 1n what 3 suggest 1 s tre conviction that 1ns«rv1ce education not 
be considered In isolation, It Is part of a total preservlce and IrservTce 
teacher education sclieme, It irteTrel ates (or should) with currlculuni 
development, the inprovenient of Instruction, and creation of an envlroninent 
for productive,, constructive Hvlns an<l learning. It demnstrates account- 
ability^ it niustrates In action a profession ensuring that Its members 
maintain sat isfactopj' levels of competence. 

Nine Suggestions for Teacher Education 

First of ail I suggest that schools of education should become professional 
schools ir tJie control and service of the profession. Essential to status 
as a professional school 1 s more autonomy In the university comniinlty. 
Adequate autcnoiiiy, accomparled by a conmltaient to the teaching profession, 
should make psslble a rev iew of the cond1 tlon of the profession— where It 
is, where iu neeefs are^ wliero ft should go, and the role of higher education 
in serving ttie prc>fess1cn. Such a review should be under taken bv profes- 
sloral schools ifith practf lioners 

A second suggesHon Is that schools of education need to give attention 
to adult learniiig. If school s of education personnel are to help teachers 
and other professt«nals in scliools, they have got to develop new ways to 
treat and associate with school personnel. College professors cannot 
continue to treat school personnel like children , or like students In the 
traditional sense, I make ttiis argument not only because professors can 
no longer defend tN status of such a rilatlonshfp, but, more Important, 
because that relationship Is unscund psychologically. Mature school per- 
sonnel vil] not respond to nor will they learn much from - professors 
who expect or demand conformarce , subservience, and deference... 

This Is a third suggestion: School s of edgcatior*- also need to explore more 
effective ways of capita Hzlng the contribution subject dlsdpl Ine pro- 
fessors can make to irservlce education. The approach to such a contri- 
bution is established In preservice teacher educa tlon. The approach In 
education 1 s s till iargeljad hoc, that Is to say, there Is no 
established pattern,. .... It could be that we are on the brink of a new 
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era with college subject rnatter specialists, creatid by thtlr respect for 
tiachers who arc bttter prepared, their interest 1n staying employtdj and 
their recogniticn thit teachtrs conictlvely have ccnifd^fable political 
power. Whatever tlie reiions, I suggest that schools of education and public 
school teachers should explore new ways to use acadmie specialists fron 
the colleges as consultants, infomants on new developfnerits In their 
disciplinest anri co-v^rkeri In building ej(cit1ng and stimulating intel- 
lectual envlroments. 

A fourth suggestion Is that research be made (ncr^e of a feature in inservice 
teacher educaticn* If, at first, research has a less than desirable canne- 
tatioHt I would be satisfied with calling it a more systematic approach to 
teaching. Teachers typically don't have enough tim to be hignly systenaiic* 
Until more tiiiie for teachers Is available, schcols cf education can Incor- 
porate lystanatlc approaches into programs as a part of Inservice educatlcn. 
They can use graduate and research assistance and student teachers to assist 
teachers in solving probleins teachers want to solve,,,,,, 

I hardly know how to label suggestion number five* It has to do with the 
linkage between scIioqIs of education and public schools. The Idea could 
be highlighted by an Internship prograni a carefully supervised, paid 
year of service fol lowing ejclsting programs, a prograri designed to bridge 
the gap between praparatlon and work, beti^een tfieorj/ and practice, and to 
assure that adequate help Is given tha beginners before the full weight 
of a professional assignment 1s carried,,,,.,. 

My sixth suggestion again Is an Idea that is difficult to labeli partially 
because it Is nebulous and partly because It is not easy to pin down as 
strictly a school of education responsibility. The idea grows out of the 
realization that m effort at inservice education Is apt to get viry far 
today unless the organization and schedule of the school are changed. 
Teachers don*t have the tlwa or energy to do much more than they are 
presently doing, If inservice education Is to beconie an integral part 
of the teacher*s Job It must be moved Into the schedule of the day,.**.. 

A seventh suggestion has t© do v^tth the irservice education of college 
professors, Coiuge professors will need to learn to work In different 
modes and differeiit settings to contribute to inservice education for 
school practitioners. It way be Irnpcrtant to al so mention Inservice 
education for schcol of education administrators so that reward systems, 
faculty loadss and faculty expectations might be changed...,*,,. 

An eighth suggestion Is that schools of education consider the need for 
new types of person nal for Inseryice education. Some of these should be 
professionals to staff nev/ Initltutlons like teacher centers and training 
complexes. Others could be on the order of what the British call advisors* 
Perhaps some new types need to be created to meet %ierican defnands, such 
as inservice counselors for teachers and other personnel* There may a 1 so 
be new types needed in schools of education* If the university model of 
school Is to be cliallenged as schools of educaticn becoine autororncusi 
perhaps the instrwc tor-ass1stant-assoc1ate-full professor model is inade- 
quate or incomplete^ Are field agents, schooNcol lege coordinators of 
Inservice education, field research coordinators , etc. needed? • 
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There 1s theneid e\f«ntuil ly to seek a broadet' s-copi -for Inservice 
education tNan arr^ o-f tlie InstUutlons or organl la-tloiis that Jiaye a 
part tuft. And maj mndtr wfij as an enployae of a teachfij' organ- 
Izatittfil havtn't said m9r« about teacher organi la-Cloiis. lassurt you 
that r havs said a great d sal b^irfeTBrtce^ Hou wfll note that I have 
refleclid the bal lefs MEA that 1iis<rv1ce staff developnient should; 

, , be perceived as m esaertitlail and continuous fijnctloj of a 

career In teaehing arid a n extcns Ion or pres^r^lce pMpapati on. 

. be estaill shed largil^ o n thi basis or teacfter needs as 
Ideritif lid by teac hi^s. 

. be planiiid , governed, a rud evaluated by tea c tier s and others 
direct! j( related tc tfie schooling entetprlse, 

. be Irtegra ted Into each 1ea Cher's prof •«ss1oris1 assignment 
throuph nafotlfl-ted contracts, 

. be f ifianced bj pyblic funds, 

I ha-ve also put ny emphasis om perceptions of Inserwic e education as they 
relale to higtiftf frducrtion becsuse ^ou are lar geHy a h IgJier education 
audience. But Ihe most Importarit r-eason for talcing this tack Is because 
I belief ve tiffie Is Tunning out for schools of eteat^on Ininservlce 
education. If sonw changes In aiti tude and fuiic-clon a re not made, It 
could be tha-t the Iraditlonal jraduate progriins will gio m In higher 
educatfcn but the mil n acti on In triservlci education will be handled 
largely oLits-fde tfi« s tructLBre of schools of ad«Jca:tlGn. I think there 
Is stfl 1 time fcr ihe pecpl a In schicot $ of education t« make seme cliolces 
choices about wJio ^ourmost. pr•orIt^neIlt colleagues are, choices about the 
functloiiand role ef hlaher educattcri 1n Inserwlc e education, choices about 
hcpw aijci by wNom decls loris will be made ir» 1mer\^1 ce education. 

thie shift awaj -from schaols oreducatlen In inser-vlce edijcatlon will rot 
be- abrupt, r t will b« jradiial and cft«n subtle, butHttle by little It 
wf 11 be evident that -the q& liege and ufilvers-lt^ a s a n Inslitutlori Is not 
in the ma Irs t real of ^l1s«^y1cB• educaticn -for- K -12 personnel. Individual 
pr-cfessors wf 11 be (they are n<w) picked cfr as private censul tan ts. other 
agencies y#in contract for spe-clfic seryfces to use higher education 
resoijrces, but In none of tfiese spproachea will Mgher edwatlon be a 
paftmer , 

Hy last suggestfcn Is that >ou iri higher edu'catioin eincourage changes In 
scliools of education to make tliatn profess iowl schools of the profession, 
by the professtoii, and for -the pi-ofesslon- The teacUng pro-fesslon is 
now c-cmpetent encugh, powerfyl enough, and 1 arg^e enotigN to ccntrol Its 
own d estlnj,^. It needs tN tiigtier edycatlcn cornponeni, but this segment 
must be a vitaU responsive . c cop era t1\^e pari of the profession ready to 
deal with pragnaiie as well as theoretical problems and readj to align 
itsell i^ith the 3ch-col people ^i the mamcth task of improyirg public 
edtjcaiion In Aierlcj. 

in 
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EKCERPTS FROM THE REACTION TO THE EDELFELT PRESENTATIOff 



Lucme Jordar 



,,.Roy spoke of the Interactive needs between colleges and public 
schools and the changes that cefta,fnl> m%t occur in them. I strongly 
concur with that point and suggest that 1t 1s h1gli time for those 
chaiiges to take place. It 1s j1 rfeady five mt nutes to irtldnlg ht, > , 

• ,.\Je have talked a great deal ab^ut rilating thfory to practice, 
Tlirough the years we have verba11z.ed abcut it; we now need to see more 
of it In action. We need college professors who will come out and mrk 
viMh us on some of our real honest to gcodness prDblems In Inner city 
instruction. 

Public school teachers need help in career education** .Jiov to deal 
wltJi awareness In the early stages of educations planning the eK- 
ploration period out in the conniiin ity^ bringing the pupils to the de- 
cision making process* One of the- books vhich I am asking folks to 
read 1s Alex Frayser-s "Adventuringi. Hasterings and Associat ing: 
New Strategies for Teaching.'* It is full of eMcellent Ideas for 
teachers and professors. 

,,.i\nother area In which teachers need more help from colleges fs 1ii 
itiultl cultural education. We are finding that public schooT teachers 
have had mere experlince in dealing with that area than coll^gt pro- 
fessors, lie can't find much help. 

are doing sofne curriculum reylsfon in the area of inoral/ethical/ 
citlzenshliD education* We have looted at Kohlberg's theory cf ^falues 
education, but we need more help, 

^.^^galn^s m need assistance in helping pupils to develop critical 
thltiking si<msj 1n urderstanding *decf slor-maklng processeSj and In the 
use of hlgNr level qiiastionlng skills, 

...INov/ if prcfessors and school administrators can't help teachers 
v/lth their needs - those I have meTitloned and many more - thiin it 1s 
time fcir professors and administrators to have some Inservlc^ education 
so that th€y can* 

Above alls v/e need adrninlstratOTS vwho can handle a systematic plan 
for Instruction^ who can develop 11* vwho can sell it, who will support it* 

...We need a great deal of help for our adnnlnistratorsj and tor all of 
those with human relations problems, 

,,,We need to look at evaluation in a whole newwaj*,,we need help in 
appraising research, 
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...Governance Is ar important const deration; I support group decision 
making.. .1 know that this morning o^r schools are full of teachers 
who are dominated by autocratic principals, and thsy In turn feel 
dominated by those faceless admi nf stpators who never come to the scene 
of action. That kind of operation will have to cease. Administrative 
convenience often Indicts the best Instruction on the college campus 
and in the school classroom. 

...-As we movi;: to iniprove education, all of us need to recover some of 
that spark which made us choose this ppofession Instead of some other... 
Whatever helped us to deal v/ith the problems through tfie years and 
sustained us is our greatest strengtli. . . let 's move out on those 
strengths. ..and let's be optimistic about the future. 
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III. immmm inservice education: the challenge to 

HISHER ECUCATION INSTITUTIONS* 



George W* Dfrnemark 

Sonie Vfe v/s of Teaching and Teacher Education that Require S&rfous 
RgeManifnationi r^n?^ 

1, A profess ion bgccmes a profession by calU ng ItseTf one* 

The Cofmission an EduGatlon for the Profession of Teaching of AACTE 
stressed the importance of a knwledge base or "professional culture*" 
holding that ''to fall to develop principles^ concepts^ and theories ^ 
and to validate practice is to restrict the occupation to the level 
of a craft. . , Without a sharedi systeinatics and sc1ert1f1c knowl- 
edge base for pedagogical decisions. . , teacfiers remain forever 
captives of limited personal experiencei whether their teachers' 
or their ov^n-" ^hlle teaching continues to lack a precise, welN 
defined professional culture^ there Is profnise of an awakening 
sense of need for such, 

2, Me realTv know, what 1s needed to Im prove educat1on--an that is lacking 
are the resources to do the job. 

Such statenierits made by school systemi state department, and universit/ 
personnel ignore the complexity of the problems we confront and often 
mistake s^mptofns and surface remidles for genuine understanding* 

3, Teaching, research^ and s e rv1ce--the traditional functions of a 
university^ a^ ^nd _ou|M to re gain 5_ep_ar ate functTcns . 

Limited rescurcas available to teacher education maKes necessary more 
attention to ways 1n which teachirig, research^ and service can rein- 
force one another rather than being viewed as competing for the same 
dol lars and tlfno* 

4, Pract1t1oners_ i_n t eaching are elementiirj^ and secondary classroom 
teachers- --n]ost others are adversaries/ 

College based teacher educators need to be viewed as practitionirs 
too 5 but simply functioning at a different point 1n the educational 
enterprise, Encouraging adversary rather than coneague relationships 
bet\^een school and college educators can onl^^ weaken the influence 
of teachers on the educational enterprise, 

5 , Classroom teachers ought to be In yoTved^ but teacher orc janlzatlons are 
preQccupled with their own agenda- -we knov/ some dedicated teachers we 
can name to our counciTs instead of turning to organizations to name 
represantati ves , 



*The complete manuscript will appear in the March-April 1977 issue of the 
Journal of Teacher Education. 
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Such a Is often tempting but It is likely to reduce or eliminate 
the broad-based contnltnent of a professional group when their support 
fs needed for long range educational change. 

Equity deirMnds parity' and paritj m equal 1nvo|yemeiit of all concerned 
Iji every jjBcls^ on. ~" ' 

Wore attention is needed to clarifi'lrig where expertise lies In relation 
to particular educatloral issiies ard problems rather than assuming that 
all wHl be equal ly able to ccntribute to everj' Issue. 

li "they" don't shape up. ve'11 Just have to go It alone , 

Uck of consensus among teaching professionals results f n lack of 
power base, Nany different views expressed by edijcators often cancel 
one another out and cause legislators to Ignore all of them and turn 
to others less qualified to advise. 

Teacher jediication Is an all-ynilversity responslbil l^ . 

Tills position often has prevented bunding of « s1qr?f leant con- 
stituency' In th« field. Most university adnilnlstrators look else- 
where for neasuTes of prestige of their institution. Teacher education 
needs a clientele litee agriculture to support its case. But county 
superintendents say they can do It better and teachers say it wasn't 
much help--too theoretical . 

Teacher education Is tpo theoretical . 

Perhaps Instead It Is not theoretical enough but ratlier preoccupied 
with outdated reality, 

Schools of Education are seldom sufficiently praetical and reality 
oriented to please their public school associates, flelther are they 
sufficiently academical ly or lented to attain full status with their 
university colleagues in the liberal arts disciplines. Vet, to 
properly discharge their liaison between these agencies essential 
to effective teacher preparation, they must deliberately perpetuate 
much of this amblgultj. 

Teacher education is improved as it is transferred to the field . 

Improved opportunities to see teaching Ideas In actloii is Important. 
But there Is no magic in field experience. It Is not meaningful 
siinply because it Is •'out there." Rather, It is meaningful as it 
is carefully planned, structured, interpreted, and linked with 
theoretical or foundational studies. Contact with reality without 
the perspective of theory fosters adjustment to what Is rather than 
stimulating reallzstion of what could be. 

Differences In prog ram and o utTook represent a dewocr atly virtue and 
responsiveness to varj^ing^ ne^s . ' ^ — - -...^.^^ 

Differences often represent breakdowns In conftiuni cation among pro- 
fessionals. A reluctance to address squarely significant Issues 
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with a coniiiltment to either resolva the dlfferencas through study 
and debate or to recognize that those that ejcist are properly 
reflective of significantly different needs or purposts results 
in proHfaratlon rather than deliberate diversity, 

Preservice and Inservlce education are t^^ principal compnents 
o f teacligr educat ionV ^ ^ 

The OTphails of the preservice preparation eKperlences should 
necwsarily be placed upon generic kinds of krowledge and skills 
seen as providing a foundation for successful teaching In a specific 
sattiiig and with particular student Qharacterlstlcs and needs* This 
has not meant that learning experiences have dealt generally ^ - 
the responsibilities of teachers, for to do sc would deny thfi v^- 
tribution vhlch experience in real situations can make to corv? % ^al 
understandings. Instead, it has been premised upon a recogni.* -r, 
of the broad range of specific learning situations teachers encounter* 
even v/1th1n a single community or school system i and an effort to 
idantify and focus upon the coimion threads or principles which run 
thrQugh all of them. 

This conception of preservice preparoitlon recognizes the Imposslbnity 
of situation-specific teacher education conducted outside the context 
of that unique teaching-learning miliiu to which It must adapt. Rather 
than seeking to prepare individuals precisely for a particular assign- 
ment (ifhich neither the institution nor the candidate can predict with 
any certainty) most preservice preparation progrims seek to identify 
and coninunlcate generic teaching knowledge and competencies and Instill 
values supportive of continuing learning, and encouraging flexibility 
of teaching approach In order to relate functionally to varying 
teaching tasks, learning styles^ and needs of their students* In most 
Instances such generic knowledge and skill will be transmitted through 
the yse of concrete examplas and real situations. But at this point 
the purpose of the specific is to illuminate the generic . 

After ewploi^ent In a regular teaching position, the key questions 
asked of the Individual change and the character of the professional 
education carried on must change as well , The questions asked by an 
emploj/ing school system shift from "Has this Individual exhibited 
pQten t1 al to do the instructional job for our school iysteni which 
is needed?'- to "Has this individual demonstrated on the Job in our 
school system the kind of effectiveness needed to make us confident 
about retaining that Individual and making a long term, perhaps a 
lifetline conmltment?" The school systern^s Judgnient 1s very properly 
a narrow and situation-specific one, in contrast to the earlier 
judginent of the training institution and the Initial certification 
process * 

One dimension of Inservice education 1s that derived directly from 
the experience of teaching » the learning that st^s from doing the 
jab for which the individual was employed* Another dimension is 
that which the individual and the school system decide is important 
to the further development of professional competencies as they apply 
to the teaching assignment. The culfilnation of the inservice .component 
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of the ttacher^s proffsslonal devil opent is an education which has 
enabled that Individual to function effectively In the particular 
sahool culture to which he has been assigned* 

As described by the Comission on Education for the Profession 

of Teaching,*, 

Continuing professional development reaches beyond the 
support of beginning teacher efforts to apply teaching 
knowledge and skills to particular schoorand community 
situations. It reaches beyond the meeting of specific 
school system needs through Inservlce education* Its 
function is the developnient of profissional teacher- 
scholars, capabli of high levels of diagnosis and pre- 
scriptionj coordinating thi instructional efforts of 
other professionals and paraprofesslonal associates; 
and eKerclsing leadership in school i comnunltyp and 
the profession. Continuing professional develofment 
aims at proficiency, at mastery i even at brilliance in 
the perfomiance of instructional responsibnitles. 

While the chief respunsiblllty for continuing professional 
development must rest with the individual teacher and the 
organliid profess1on> the major vehicle for carrying out 
professional development objactives still doubtless remains 
the graduate programs of the colleges and universities, 
enriched by the collaboration of school systems* 

13, Student c re dit hours represent the best way to allocate resources 
In higher educatio n]! — 

Program decisions in higher education based on student credit hours 
have often neglected field service activities and professional 
development needs that are more specific, shorter term, and less 
adaptable to conventional schedules and classroom presentation than 
those which can be met through conventional college classes. The 
exp id1ng use of continuing education units (CEUsj is encouraging 
for t could provide a mechanlsrn for reflecting such activity on 
the transcript of students enrolled, in the work loads of faculty 
members, and in the budget allocations of units seeking to respond 
to such needs. 

14. Competition among area colleges improves efficiency and stimulates 
quality. ^ * " 

Pressure to compete causes some institutions to say "You name ^ 
problOT, we'll make it into a course and give graduate credit for it. 



*Robert B. Howsam, Dean C, Corrlgan, George W. Denemark, and Robert J-, 
Nash* Educating a Profession , American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, One Dupont Circle, Washington, D.C. 20036, 1976. 
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15, CQiTipletlQn of a^^^b^ approved TEP jhould result In 

cofittnu 1 ng certi f icaffon f or lin ex tended perlodT ^ 



A multi-leval certif Icatlon plan 1s naeded. Under sucfi a plan 
certification upon completion of a preservlce prograni Is Intended 
to register an informed professional judginent that an individual 
M% acquired a "safe" Isvel of knowledge and skill sufficient to 
begin the practice of tsaching. Any extension or renewal of that 
preliminary certification needs to be based upon the Individual's 
dCTonstrated capacity to applj^ initial learnings to a specific 
teachinQ-learnlng envirQr§ent at a level judgea satisfactQry to 



Continuing certification then, still for a fixed peHcd of time, 
(perhaps five years with possibilities for renewal or extension) 
1s granted to Individuals capable of demonstrating the successful 
appHcatlon of generic concepts and principles to a particular 
environment and who have been enriched by appropriately related 
professional and acftdefnic studies* 

Continuing certif ice^tlDn should not be attained simplj by coinpletlng 
additional formal studies but rather through demonstrated teaching 
cornpetence enriched by job relattd studies. To support the con- 
tinuity of phases of professional development and to insure that 
continuing certlfic^tiM Is not withheld from an individual because 
of biases or other limiting factors 1n the judgment of local school 
systeni employing officials or teacher colleagues, the review process 
supporting continuing cartif icatlon should provide for input from 
personnel representing training institutions, the state agency, 
and the organized profession as well as from the school system. 

16, Parmanent certif i cat ipn should result frwn the earning of a master's 
decree or its equ lva lVnt * ^ 

The culminating staga in the process of professional development in 
teacher education is deslgiied to produce a teacher-scholar, committed 
to and capable of ^>^ercis1rg iristructional leadership in a broad 
range of educational circumstances. This stage provides experienced 
teachers with the iepportumlty for advanced professional development 
that will undergird their COTmitment to careers In teaching. Some 
will focus on the d#ve1opineiit of specialized skills that are supportive 
of quality classrooiti teaching and learning, but hopafuny, many will 
choose to retain a qiareer-long involvement in direct Instructional 
roles with children und youths 
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EXCERPTS FROM COMMENTS MADE BY REACTORS TO THE DENEMARK PRESENTATION 

Carl G'rant 
Elizabeth Yancey 

Carl. Sra.nt 

YoMf first point related to whether or not education Is a profession. 
Thi Ute'faturt, of course, suggests that It Is not. We don't even have 
a iBngwagt, The point I would like to add Is that we do need to become 
a profession and If we really want to become one, then we need to be sure 
that the supporting profess lorial culture and knowledge base Is inultl- 
eultural In nature and that It responds to diversity. As we look at 
Inservice, we need to Include knowledge about all people. 

... I watit to conment on your p^lnt about research and service In the 
university. We need to spend time doing research, but we also need to 
spend tfrtj© out In the field; we to have a better marriage between 
that research and that field experience. 

... You mentioned that classrowfi teachers ought to be Involved, I 
couldn^t agree more. If we don't Involve classroom teachers, then how 
would m know what we are doing? We can only become a profession when 
we begirt to Involve all parties* And all parties must include the com- 
niunity H well . 

... Another point treated differences In the definition of Inservlce. 
What we need Is a phnosophy, a conceptual base for inservlce education. 
I think we are still running around] trying to figure out what this Is 
all about. 

... Yau also asked us to reexaiidinf the assumption that teacher education 
Is too tiHwetlcal , You were talking about the relationship between 
teacher education and theory. I agree with' you that there needs to be 
more Integration between theory and practice. 

... Another assumption which yow $a1d needs reexamination is that teacher 
educatfon Improves as it Is transferred to the field. I believe 1t Is 
not so inuch a matter of moving It to the field as It Is moving it together. 
The schqpl the university mult work together so we are not really 
moving It from the university to the school there needs to be an 
Integratl'Wu Simply put, what 1 m trying to say 1s that we need to 
move fram i^lanning so much In the university without being out 1n the 
field and working with It. 

... The \mt point I would like to make 1s that as we think about 
Inservlce m really need to think about all of the clients in the 
country. And they Include a Targe numbrer of physically different kids 
as well as, a large number of %hm who are culturally different. 
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Elizabeth Yancey 



I could rm))^ say as Carl said» "me, too" right on down the 11st of 
items mention by the speaker, but I did pick out a few highlights that 
I would like to eomnint on and re»nphas1ze* particularly from a public 
school poir^t of view. 

First of al% 1 kfnd of feel as if I have an inferiority complex because 
you have hmn talking about "those guys" in the public schools. And, 
you are meeting htre to save us* You are going to be our saviorSt We 
have talked abOUit who should participate but I will cement more on 
that later.... There 1s one given I think we all agree to* and that 
is that insefvlc;^ education is a COTplex mul t1*diniensional enterprise. 

It is critltal that we link up the resources, both human and material. 
The money Is e^^trwiely short. The energies are getting a little tired. 
The federal monies are beginning to dry up and what is left are meager 
funds. They say $75 mill ion for Section 532 and that's not really going 
to go very far^ 

I heartily agrM' with your point about the need to not keep separate 
teaching I researclii and service in the university*,*/ 

I thoroughly a^fiee with the point when you talked about equity and parity. 
For inservice educ^tlonj the public schools must be the primary movers. 
During the past eight years we have had four superintendents in Washington. 
What we hav^ fftwnd out Is that everybody says inservlce education and 
staff developrioerit are important, but in the turmoil between the Board 
of Education and tha superintendent, Inservlce education is forgotten. 
The colleges und universities keep offering help, but because we did 
not have our owr thing together, it was very difficult for them to 
provide asslstuncesv So I really feel very strongly that the public 
schools must be th« primary movers in this thing we call inservlce 
education* 

Certainly I agree that we must have common* central, broad objectives 
for educationv^M* The mission of the public schools and that of uni- 
versities and colleges are often very different... but there are some 
cofmon elements On which we must come together and agree. 

I certiifn1)f apee that wa have got to have a strong constituency 
and a power huse^ Let me give you an example from Washington, D.C. 
Me discovered abowt eight years ago that 27% of the city budget for 
education had dropped to 181. That*s a 9% loss of city funds from 
education diverted to other purposes* When we began to look at that 
in relation to st^pportlng inservlce education, we found out that the 
police department received 600% more funds for training and inservice 
education than the public schools,*** We keep talking about the fact 
that we are about the business of educating children and that teachers 
need assistanq^^ but yet we found that our dollar is instead going to 
the police form W to some other agency for their training and retraining 
efforts* Sorneh^Wi the public does not feel that educators need reeducation, 
but that everybody else does need it* We need a power base to influence 
decision makingi In the interests of better education* 
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There must be a strong commitment to teacher education and I'nsefvtce 
educatfon. That conmitment must come from the school superintendent. It 
must come from the Board of Education. In your role as a higher education 
teacher educator, you've got to have that conrnitment from the president 
of the university and from the dean of the school of education. In addi- 
tion, there must be a strong commitment from the principal (s) of tha 
cooperating school (s) with which you work. Even though the teachers may 
want to participate. If there Is no commitment from these key peopl'e, it 
really never gets done and you don't see a difference. 

One of my concerns about commitment 1s that very often the two top 
people meet. Within six months or so later It is a fourth-level meeting. 
It s a representative's representative at the meeting. Then many of the 
plans reany disintegrate. When I see the fourth level representatlwes 
showing up, I really don't feel that there is very much of a comnltment 
on the part of the school or the university. 
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IV. SUMMARY OF SHALL GROUP DISCUSSIONS 

Participnts met 1n small groups during two Institute sessions to discuss; 
(a) definitions and purposes of Inservice education, and (b) hlgfher edu- 
cation's role In Inservice education, A sunwnary of the ideas generated 
by these groups follows. 

Def1n1tl Q.?)S „of Inservice Education 

I I ■■ ■ ■i « iii nip i My„ffV i ^,i ^i t^i , yiiVS ^ , i.i V .i ., i i _ I r_i. _ T -_. T- ^. —• ^ ' iWWW'W ' Am -'. « 

1. Fleld'-bsised services delivered after Initial certification program 

of systwatic activities promoted or directed by district and designed 
to increase competencies meeded by personnel In the performance of 
their assigned duties or to be assigned duties. 

2. Program designed to facilitate the continued professional growth of 
school personnel and Increased awareness on the part of the conriijnity. 

3. Education that takes pla^e concurrently with service and is Job 
retated^ 

4- A fiCMlH t>y which an edUMtlon agency Initiates or sponsors programs 
fortniprofesslonal development of its personnel. 

5, Actlvfttes which provide experiences for teachers to update for new 
trends, skills, certification, and for personal development. Inservice 
education must Include th# whole spectrum of educational personnel. 

6. Plannecl services and activities specific to the needs of the client: 
teatt^higrs. It Is a life-lorig, rather than a degree-to-degree process. 

Purposes g)f inservice, Educatlio ift 

The following purposes were wnsmtioried at least once; if more than once, 
frequenciei are noted in parentheses. 

1. To Improve teacher skills* knowledge, and attitudes (7) 

2. To acquire special skills Identified by the local school system (2) 

3. To improve educational opportunities for all school pupils (3) 

4. To imcrease effectiveness of classroom instruction for all pupils (4) 

5. To h^lp schools and teachers respond to changing needs of students 
and eomnunities (6) 

6. To help school personnel advance professionally in terms of advanced 
certification, salary, tenmre (2) 

7. To respond to executive/legislative mandated requirements (2) 

8. To maintain university Jobs. 

9. To provide continuous professional development of education personnel (5) 
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10. To ))rnvido l)a%5n for coni!nu1rK| evaluation iirul asscnsiiinnf. of the* 
teacfiinq process and pronram nefids (4) 

11. To provide vehicle for rothinking and 1rn[)rov1no school cllniatos 1fi 
the area of human relations, interporsoncjl skills, attitudes, values. 



Questions About Ueflnltlons and Purposes of Insery ice Education 

1. Finance : Who should finance Inservlcu education? Should taxpayers 
pay for Inservlce or should Individual professionals maintain their 
own skills? 

2- Co ntr ol/(]Overnanc€ : Who is in charqo? Who detennines the nature 
and purpose of inservlce education? Who shnuld control it? 

3- Col laboration : How can Inservlce efforts be coordinated to Increase 
their impact on teachers and students? What are the roles of teacher 
organizations, state departments of education, colleges and universities, 
and special groups In collaborative approaches to inservlce education? 
How are these roles to be defined to ensure cooperation? Must there 

be an adversary relationship betv^een teacher organizations, IIIE*s and 
LEA*s for the control of inservlce? Is true parity and collaboration 
really pv.sible? 

4. Nature of programs : Who needs inservtce education? Whose responsibility 
1s It to define n¥eds to be served by Inservlce education? Who should 
initiate needs assessment? How should inservlce fit Into the long-range 
plans of the school district? 

5. Quality control : How can adequate accountability for quality of 
inservlce be ensured? What protection is there against the "fly-by- 
night*' opportunists? How can we maintain quality control Inservlce 
programs In light of cut-throat competition from institutions eager 
to attract more students? Does inservlce education make a difference 
In the lives of children/adults? What steps should be taken to tell 
whether or not inservlce education really makes a difference? How 
can inservlce programs be improved? 

6. Delivery of inservice education : Who can most effectively provide 
inservlce programs? What 1s the best delivery system? How can we 
know which delivery systems are better than others? What are the 
inservice implications of teacher center programs? 

7. Management/administration : What are optimal scheduling patterns for 
busy classroom teachers? How can we move inservice from a credit to 
a service;) basis? 

8. Knowledge base : How can inservice education contribute to and help 
modify the supporting knowledge base of the profession? VJhat does 
the present knowledge base have to say to inservice education? 

4j i 



What lJhEJn Can/Should Do To Irnprova Impryicp EchMt Ipn 
OfigortunJ tjes for School Personnol 



General 

K Reexamine tho1r missions relative to Inservice education and ostab- 
Itsh master pi tin for delivering it. 

2. DeveloiJ departments of school services to serve school districts on 
a regular, sustained, and systematic basis. Include the field agent 
concept* 

3. Provide for the retooling of university personnel in terms of the 
nature and characteristics of clients. 

4. Create united front with teacher organizations and L.E,A,*s to 
Improve funding opportunities for Inservice. 

5. Establish effective communication systen with teacher organizations^ 
L,E.A*-s and state departments of education. 

6. Provide for greater continuity between preparatory and graduate 
programs through more cooperation within IHE departments, 

7. Relate research efforts to inservice education. 

8. Change IHE faculty revard systt^i to make staff development a major 
factor in promotion and teacfiing load. 



S pecific 

9. Increase options In scheduling, format, and credit arrangements in 
the delivery of Inservice education, 

10, Provide assistance 1n the assessment of needs of individual school 
personnel , 

11, Use Instructional team approach to deliver inservice and include 
classroOT teachers on the teams. 

12, Include school administrators in all inservice courses/workshops 
which are designed to change school curriculum/programs. 

13, Provide for the interpretation of legislative/court decisions and 
strategies for dealing with them, 

14, Provide for full participation of school personnel in developing 
Inservice programs, 
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libglJ^Jk-S C^^^^ Do To Iniprovo I nser v tee Jdu cn 1 1 n r ^ 

Opportuni ties for Conec ie /Universl ty Staff 

1, Providci mare of the teacher education program in a field setting 
where there v/Hl be more opportunity for cooperative planning and 
implementation, 

2, Shift from Individual to collective modes within departments of 
education go that faculty can learn to plan and deliver curriculum 
through collaborative approaches. 

3, Reduce te^^chlng loads with stipulation chat time munt be spent in 
tlie schools, 

4* Assess client needs. 

5. Allow funds for faculty to participate in inservice activities for 
school personnel* 

6. Sponsor meetings of college level curriculum specialists to determine 
what survival skills are needed by beginning teachers in their respec- 
tive areas of special ization* 

?• Reform/change faculty reward systems. 
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V. RESUMES OF STATE PLANS FOR INSERVICE EDUCATION 



Alabanu - Truman Pierce and Robert Mayfield 

As a pilot, developmental effort, the Alabama continuous professional 
development program attempted to develop, tryout, evaluate^ and refine 
effective ways and means for ten public school systems. Auburn Uni- 
versity, and the State Department of Education to use their unique re» 
sources in a unified manner toward the Improvement of the quality of 
teacher education, preservlce and inservlce. Carrying out this mammoth 
challenge required the developipent and implementation of agency inter- 
relationships and mutual responsibility, 

A number of persistent and recurring problems historically have hampered 
the efforts of separate legal autonomous agencies in education to Im- 
plement a real partnership in the discharge of mutual responsibilities. 
One such problem was communication barriers. Facilitated comniuni cation 
among independent educational agencies had been virtually nonexistent. 
This has been caused, at least 1n part, by inexperience with working 
together as true colleagues and by adhering uncompromisingly and coo 
frequently to traditional status factors • Another problem has been 
the collective inability to define adequately and agree upon cormnon 
purposes and goals. Repeated fa^Hure to clarify coimon values as a 
necessary antecendent to goal determination has made successful im- 
plementation of cooperative programs extremely difficult, if not 
Impossible. 

The operational model developed for a continuous professional develop- 
ment program (CP^P) was designed to ameliorate problems recognized 
previously and other problems inherent In such cooperative ventures. 
Consistent with the comprehensive nature of the CPDP, a multidimensional 
model was designed to Incorporate the necessary structural * functional ^ 
procedural j and product-oriented components. The model , which was 
tested thoroughly and which proved operationally efficient and effective, 
consisted of the following elements: 1) A value clarification process 
for the identification and definition of conmon purposes and goals to 
be achieved, 2) A government structure characterized by autonomy of 
policy development, agency representation to Insure parity of policy 
decision making, and utilization of written bylaws ratified by each 
participating agency, 3) Program administrative structure and personnel 
under the policy control of the governing board, 4) A single^ unified 
budget to finance the consortium unified staff development program, 
5) Utilization of Joint personnel appointees of teacher education 
institutions and local school systems for coordinating resources* 
policy, communications, and programs 1n each participating school 
system, 6) Utilization of a consortium professional staff for admini- 
stration, coordination, and evaluation of the total venture, 7) A 
service delivery system designed specifically to meet identified staff 
development needs of all first- year and experienced professional em- 
ployees consisting of professional support teams for individual first- 
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year employees, group iriservice activities for first-year employees, 
consortium-wide task oriented small group activities for all employees 
and program resources of combined personnel from, all participating* 
agencies, 8) Utilization of prototype forms designed to facilitate 
planning, programming, reporting, accounting and evaluating consortium 
staff development activities. 



Florida - Louis Morelll 

The Florida plan is based on a state legislature mandate which requires 
that each district develop a comprehensive program of staff development. 
In accordance with this regulation, an official document known as the 
District Mascer Plan fo^ Inservice Education is submitted annually to 
the Department of Educatinn. This document is a five-year plan v/hich 
displays in concise format all inservice training activities that are 
to be conducted during the five-year period. 

The purpose of tfiu master plan is to stimulate the development of a 
series of systematic training activities. These activities are designed 
to increase the competencies needed by Instructional personnel in the 
performance of their assigned duties and also entitles participants 
to have their teaching certificates extended after earning 120 points. 
The district's master plan is reviewed annually to determine if the 
inservice program meets State Board of Education regulations and the 
extent to which 1t meets personnel needs of the district to attain 
its educational goals. 



Georgia - William Leach 

In 1974, Georgia initiated a state plan for staff development^ based 
on these assumptions: 1) Staff development should be a continuum 
throughout the professional life of every educator. 2) Four years of 
preparation, as reflected 1n a BA degree, are not sufficient to ade- 
quately prepare a teacher, 3) Decisions concerning staff development 
can best be made locally where emphasis is on the preparation for a 
professional to operate in a specific job assignment* 4) Staff 
development should be a part of a comprehensive local plan for education. 

Each school system was given the option of using its grant-in-aid funds 
($490,000 for 188 school systems) for local staff developmpnt and of 
submitting a plan which included: a local needs assessment, a listing 
of priority needs, statements of educator competencies required to 
overcome the needs, and activities designed to provide the needed 
competencies . 

Of the 188 school systems, 186 submitted local plans for staff develop- 
ment which Included locally developed seminars and workshops, individual- 
ized instruction, and college courses. 
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A certification renewal procedure 1s available for school systems whiLh 
have conducted staff development programs for two yoars. Approximately 
25 systems have such renewal plans underway. 

Assessments of the state plan at this point are positive. Higher 
education institutions have been wilUny to develop courses tailored 
to meet local needs. Teachers and administrators appear to be well 
motivated to participate. Staff development funds have served as seed 
money which systems have combined with other funds. The State Depart- 
ment haj approved only those local programs which appear to be of high 
quality. 



North O rqIinA " James Valsame 

A high percentage of funding of education from state funds and the 
placement of legal responsibility for inservice education on local 
boards of education have contributed to development of a comprehensive 
state approach toward inservice education. State funding of Inservice 
education began in 1961 and has increased several fold in recent years. 
Several steps have been taken to link state certificate renewal require- 
ments with local legal responsibilities for Inservice education, the 
most recent being local responsibility for renewal from the state 
standards. 

State leadership efforts promote long range^ comprehensive staff 
development at the local level through state allocation of funds for 
local staff development J regional izatlon of many state consultant 
services, and accreditation policies that provide unit wide approval 
on basis of comprehensive educational planning. The state agency 
carries out staf^ development activities that are needed to complement, 
extend, and enhance local efforts. Provision is made for coordination 
of state funds, rssources tnd state level priorities through the 
Office of the Division of Staff Development. 

All of these developnLmts hiive provided the state with a master con- 
ceptual framework in embryonic form. The area needing greatest 
development at prese it is an adequate evaluation component. The current 
outlook for further progress is encouraging inspite of tightening state 
fiscal resources* 
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VI. RESUMES OF UNIVERSITY AND SCHOOL INSERVICE EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



The University Inservice Teacher Education Ne twg£k 

The University Inservlce Teacher Education Network Is a cooperative 
effort by the School District of Philadelphia, PhUaidelphia Federation 
of Teachers^ Phnadelphia Association of School Administrators, the 
Pennsylvania Department of Education and six institutions of higher 
education: Beaver College, Cheyney State College, the Pennsylvania 
State University, Temple University, Vlllanova University and West 
Chester State College. The director of the projict is Dr. Betty B, 
Schantz, Professor of Early Childhood Education at Temple University. 

The network 1s adnirnstered by a Board of Directors representative 
of the five constituent groups, with riiembers responsible for obtaining 
"at home" agreements from their respective organizations and/or in- 
stitutions. After a year long planning process, the network opened 
September 1976 1n cooperation with the Philadelphia Intermediate Unit. 
During its first year of operation, most of Its atterttion was devoted 
to working out administrative/management agreemtnts and to the offering 
of a limited number of Inservlce education courses. 

Thii^ model of cooperation between the various constituent groups is 
^^nvlsloned as a beginning effort in a state-wide system of inservlce 
education that will bring instruction closer to meeting the educational 
needs of classroom teachers and administrators as they themselves 
describe their educational goals. 

West ern Kentucky Univers it y Teacher Cor ps Project 

Presented by Richard Roberts, this inservlce education program features 
the concept of a training complex. This complex is directing the 
efforts of Western Kentucky University toward a staff development pro- 
gram which is field-based, individualized, and related directly to the 
school-wide adoption of an integrated system of success strategies for 
teachers and students. The four essential eTements of this complex 
are: ongoing needs analysis, ongoing program development, alternative 
delivery systems for training, and shared governance and management. 

Northern Illinois University Model for Clinical Preparation of Teachers 

The presentation of this project was made by John Johansen and Howard 
.Swan. The NIU model is predicated on the belief that student teaching 
and other types of clinical experiences are extremely important com- 
ponents of the undergraduate and graduate programs, and that improving 
the quality of clinical experiences demands the cooperative efforts of 
public school and university personnel. The project includes a variety 
of activities: conferences, workshops, publications, and training 
programs. 
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Atl anta Ci ty SchoQl s Progro > 

Presented by Lucine Jorclan and a panel of classroom teachers, thiD 
program features emphasis on curriculum and staff development con- 
currently* The rationale process Is an assessment of where pupils 
are and with the assistance of their parents, teachers and other In- 
terested persons, a determination of the goals that are appropriate 
for them to attain. Then, whatever training it takes to prepare 
teachers to deliver that kind of curriculum becomes the staff develop- 
ment program. There is a relationship between objectives and process 
techniques, and for teachers there is an inextricable tie between 
curriculum Implementation and staff development. The identification 
of specific competencies, the development and implementation of a 
heeds assessment procedure, and Implementation of a staff development 
prescription constitute the three phases of the teacher competency 
process developed to bridge the gap between curriculum Implementatioi 
and staff development. 

University of Northern Iowa Pro gr^am 

Presenters for this project were Roger Kueter^ ten Froycn and Mrs. 
Alpha Evans, Sponsored under the umbrella of the Drug Abuse Prevention 
Program, this project is based on the fundamental concept that the pro- 
fessional preparation of teachers is best served through conaboration 
and participation with the organized teaching profession. The novice 
teacher can find a climate which welcomes new ideas and encourages 
Innovative practices if those already in the profession are sympathetic 
to change and helpful to those who wish to sponsor it. The entire pro- 
fession can profit from the interplay of ideas and the reciprocity of 
purposes which emerge from such cooperative activity. 

The University of New H ampshire Live, Learn» and Teach Model 

Described by Sid Eder^ the Live, Learn, and Teach Model is an experi- 
mental program at the University of New Hampshire, It is designed for 
both preservice and inservice education end emphasizes the exploration 
of alternative learning and teaching approaches In environments which 
encourage creativity. Major characteristics of the program include: 
activity-centered 1 earning ^ collaborative team teaching* community- 
based education, interdisciplinary curricula^ strategies for implement- 
inq experimental Uarning 1n traditional school structures, multi-age 
grouping, adventure curricula, supervisory skills, individualized 
learning, and teacher-student interactive skills. 

Project T.E,A,C.H. 

Joe Hasenstab presented this project. It is a professional development 
seminar which bridges the gai: between theory and reality in successful 
classroom management. The primary objective of the project 1s the In- 
ternalization of skills and strategies that lead to better teacher be- 
haviors and thus, reduce psychic drain and Increase psychic lift. The 
means used to achieve this objective Include training of concentrations 
in verbal skills* momentum strategies* non-confrontation strategies^ 
motivation strategies, and teacher leadership skills. 
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Vll. PARTICIPANTS' COMMENTS 
About ttio Ins titute 

1, Good program, liked numerous illustrations of variety of programs, 

2, rhe experience pushed us to reexamlnr our perspectives about Inservlce 
education* 

3, The conference as a whole was excellen*:. 

4, All of the presentations were good, no dull ones* 

5, The general session speakers were well prepared and gave good pre- 
sentations, 

6, The small groups were well structured and the opportunity to exchange 
Ideas was excellent, 

7, It v^as helpful to Include NEA, public school, and state department 

speakers on the program* 

8, This institute has helped to Identify Issues; now let's go on to 
de^^elop alternatives and solut1ons---on to action! 

9, Small group work was very good^ stimulating and interesting. It 
allowed us to be active participants and encouraged a free flow 
of ideas. 

10. The social hour was eKcellent, Could we have two in a three»day 
conference? 

lU This struck me as one of the best sessions on inservlce education 
it has been my privilege to attend, 

12* The exhibit/resource center provided for a sharing and exchange of 
ideas, 

13* The institute was well organized, variety* and good flow* 

14* It was very relaxed, Informal, and friendly.--- This helped to get 
positive Interaction frwi the group. 

15* The opportunity to exchange Ideas at this Institute was excellent* 

16. I particularly liked the case study sessions but wish that I could 
have attended all of them, 

17* The attitude, position, image, Initial steps of AACTE In leadership 
In Inservlce wlucatlon are most important. Let's continue* This 
good beginning demands continuation. 
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Suggestions fo r Improving Future Institutes 

1. Participants should have been helped to develop a "plan of action-- 
to take back to their colleagues for study and Implementation. Turn 
future Institutes into workshops/action labs. 

2* Include more classroom teachers, 

3, Reactors to presentations should give brief statements v/hlch addre'^^s 
the nialn presentation, 

4, Could sunwarles of the papers presented be provided?---*'! would have 
plunked down money for every presentation.*' (Me hope that these 
highlights will be useful to participants J 

5, The conference should have pressed more to use the ideas generated 
in the small discussion groups - those on the wall charts, 

6, Could a packet of appropriate reading materials be mailed to parti- 
cipants in advance of the conference? 

7, Where were the female key speakers? 

8, I am surprised that there wasn't more input in the conference 
regarding new teacher center legislation. I primarily attend such 
conferences in an attempt to keep up with such developents, 

9, Questions during the Q-A periods should be limited to two or three 
minutes so that there can be diversity in the type of questions 
asked, 

10. Perhaps MCTE workshops could model the very elements of inservlce 
we need to develop. Let's plan workshops on (a) innovative and 
effective Inservlce strategies, (b) adults as learners, (c) ways 
of Individualizing inservlce, 
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VIII, MEMORANDUM TO THE FACULTY OF THE COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION, WRIGHT STATE UNIVERSITY 



AACTE leadership training institutes are 
designed to stimulate dialogue about issues 
and problems, to suggest solutions to 
problOTs, and to provide direction for 
program improv^fnent. Dean Roger G, Iddings, 
College of Education^ Wright State University, 
Dayton, Ohio shared with us a copy of his 
December 27^ 1976 memo to the faculty 
following his participation in this institute* 
We believe it is an excellent example, not 
only of the Impact of this LTI, but also 
of the kind of leadership needed in colleges 
of education. For this reason, eKcerpts from 
this memo are incorporated in thc*se highlights* 



THE MEMORANDUM 
Roger G, Iddings 

Introduction 

... I found this institute very interesting and feel that the topics 
discussed have great implications for the College of Education, For 
this reason I would like to report to interested faculty about what I 
heard and where I see us headed in this important area. I believe that 
this has the potential for being the most critical area facing our College 
at this time in history. 

Perspectives and Themes 

The following is a list of my perceptions of some of the important points 
and themes that came out of the conference, 

1. Teachersi teacher organizations, and the profession in general, consider 
inseryice education inadequate in its current stage, 

2. Historically, we have given priority to preservice education and paid 
little attention to inservice, 

3. Effective inservice education programs cannot be developed without 
collaboration among all constituencies. 

4. Teachers in today's schools are better qualified than ever before* 
Almost }00% have Bachelor *s degrees and approximately 40% have Master's 
degrees. 

5. When colleges of education bought into the university system (as 
opposed to the older, single purpose institution concept), they also 
bought into a reward system based upon the needs of other components 
of the university* This reward system is not alv^ays congruent with 
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the goals of teacher education. We should not attempt to have an 
"all university" controlled teacher education program. The teacher 
education program umt be controlled by professional educators and 
practitioners. 

6. Inservice education should not be considered an update from preservlce 
education- It Is really the next step In the total professional edu- 
cation sequence. Or. Oenemark discussed three stages in teacher edu- 
cation* The first stage was the preservlce stage which he called 
"generic learnings." The second phase, or Inservice education^ he 
called "reality education;" and the third phase was continuing pro- 
fesslunal development which he Indicated was "preparation of a teacher 
scholar." In any case there is a strong feeling In all sectors that 
teacher education has to be career lonq. 

7, We need to give attention to processes and procedures for adult 
learning for professionals. There 1s a danger of using the same 
strategies in Inservice programs that m use for preservlce education, 

8* We need to find more effective ways of capitalizing on the expertise 
of the subject matter faculty. To a large oitcnt this resource is 
totally ignored in our inservice programs, 

9. Research and its translation into practice need to become a more 
important component in the inservice education of teachers. 

10* The organization and schedule of schools must be changed to allow 
the teachers time and energy to learn. It 1s ridiculous to expect 
teachers to be effective in professional development after they have 
completed a full day of energy draining work. Colleges should help 
accelerate this change. 

IK College of education faculty need Inservice education to learn to 
work In different modes i with different processes and substancet 
and to learn ways of including school practitioners In the planning. 
A new type of professional personnel is required for inservice edu- 
cation. We need teacher center staff and teacher counselors to do 
an effective Job of working with the practitioners. This may require 
some joint faculty appointments with both university and school 
systems. 

12. We need to have professional resource centers which serve and are 
jointly supported by schools and universities, 

13. Several states have set up "staff development unitSs" or "continuing 
education units," or "Inservice units," These are used for inservice 
education programs generally offered by the school district or a 
state agency. In soma cases, e.g., 1n Pennsylvania a specified 
number of Inservice units coupled with university credit earns a 
teacher the "Master's equivalency" status for purposes of salary 

and certification. In some cases, e.g., Florida, conversion formulas 
have been established for converting university credit to Inservice 
credit. At the present time 1 know of no case where the inservice 
credit is converted into university credit. However^ It was mentioned 
as a possibility. 
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14. A number of states are allocating specific funds to support Inservice 
education and mandating that each district prepare an annual plan of 
faculty developnient. In addition, new federal "teacher center" legis- 
lation mandates that 90% of the funds must flow through the LEA but 
provides for a linkage with Higher Education. 

15. The point was often made that the United Teaching Profession has a 
considerable amount of political "clout." It was pointed out that 
over 63 million people are currently involved in either giving or 
receiving education in the United States today. 

16. A colleglal relationship must be established between higher education 
personnel and teachers. When we get on the "turf" of the teacher, we 
are no longer the expert. Oftentimes the expertise of what Is going 

to work In the classrooiTi Is alrccdy In some classroom. Part of the 
responsibility of higher educat-fori Is to discover and utilize these 
resources. 

17. There is no doubt that collaboration requires much effort, but it 1s 
necessary if Institutions of higher education are to continue to be 
involved In inservice education..... 



Reflections on WSU's Inservice Efforts 

As I listened to the "case studies" that were presented at this conference, 
I v/as struck by the fact that most of the elements Included in the programs 
presented are present in one form or another in our College's efforts to 
meet this growing need.,.. 

The opportunities we currently provide for inservice teachers consist of 
four distinct types. First, there are our regular, structured Master's 
degree programs in a variety of fields offered on campus. Second, we 
have for a number of years responded to Inservice needs of teachers and 
school districts through specially designed Inservice projects. These 
are not regular courses which are repeatedly scheduled but have most 
generally been designed to meet a particular need after consultation with 
teachers and administrators in the school districts* In some cases we 
have had seml-fonnal advisory groups established in a school district or 
a county systan to do needs assessments and assist In designing the 
inservice projects. Most often these projects have been supported by 
teachers through tuition. In a few cases, they have been subsidized or 
totally paid for by school districts through contracts with our College. 
A third type with which we have been Involved during the past two years 
Is the Teacher Leader Master's offered (off-campus) in selected locations. 
One other type of inservice effort 1s worthy of mention here. That Is 
the topical workshop which has broad appeal to the general population 
of teachers. 

Where do we go from here? There are several observations which I believe 
are pertinent. One, we are ct Tently in the fifth consecutive quarter in 
which our graduate enrollment shows a decline from the previous year. Two, 
the teacher population In the surrounding schools has become much more 
stable, and a higher percentage of those teachers now have Master's degrees, 
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Three, there smm to be an ever increa*. Incj call for 1nSGrv1cG v^ork which 
will provldo teachers with specific skillSt knov/ledge and techniques for 
dealing with the particular problems of the classroom. Four* teacher 
organizations are becoming more aggressive in their requests for Inservice 
education* Five* when funds are available, boards of education seem to 
be more receptive to planned inservice education programs « and six, there 
is a national trend toward a greater emphasis on upgreiding classroom 
teachers through programs of inservice education. This 1s evidenced by 
the recent trends in Teacher Corps and legislation supporting the teacher 
center concept* 

It seems to me that our program has to develop along the following lines: 

1* The continuation of our present program with greater emphasis on 
fomializinq rclfitionyhlps with school dlstrictr.. 

2. An Increased number of locations for the "off -campus Master's*" 

3. Offering "entry packages" in selected locations of our 11 county 
service area. By the term "entry package^" I mean an Identified 
group of our regular courses whicfi may be offered off -campus and 
will be applicable to many uf our programs* This will make it 
possible for students in outlying areas to make a significant start 
in one of our Master's degree programs without an undue hardship. 

4. Establish a "teacher center netwrk," In this I see a comprehensive 
teacher center on campus serving both our preservlce and Inservice 
constituency* In addition^ I visualize cooperatively supported 

and controlled satellite teacher centers in a number of settings 
throughout the surrounding area* These centers will have a repre- 
sentative governing board which will establish the program for each 
center. Resources for centers willi of necessity be drawn from the 
schools and the community as well as the University. Associated with 
the teacher center concept are some very serious questions that we 
will have to struggle with* Are we willing, and can we legitimately 
give up some of our control of the work done for academic credit? 
Is it necessary for us to become Involved with some form of con- 
tinuing education unit (CEU) for some types of inservice work? If 
we do go with a CEU systan, do we want to develop some form of a 
professional practices degree (PPD)? This raises a wide assortment 
of problems such as recognition for salary purposes, upgrading and 
renewal of teaching certificates, and a host of other considerations. 



Conference Conclusions 

One thing I noticed at the conference was that there seOTed to be a 
considerable amount of apprehension on the part of people in higher 
education. This was accentuated by Roy Edel felt's statements that: 

Time is running out for schools of education. Unless there 
are changes, inservice education will gradually be handled 
outside of higher education* The teaching profession 1s now 
large enough, strong enough, and willing to take over. 



I feel that this apprehension 1s a serious mistake. This 1s a time for 
bold leadership. The role of higher education In Instrvlce education is 
an Important one, but It requires our Initiative to establish this role 
and to give direction to the future. In my opinion, if we are creative-- 
!f we are coninitted—lf we are willing to give up some of our control— if 
we do not consume all of our energies with our own introspection— the 
future of the college of education is bright. 

On the other hand, if we are so apprehensive and Insecure that we become 
rigid, and If we focus on ourselves as individuals rather than on what 
is good for the total systan, I am afraid that when "push comes to shove" 
we v/111 be left out. It is my firm opinion that what Is good for the 
College is good for each of us Individually. We will have success through 
the cooperation and the conmltment of all within the College and through 
collaboration with all other constituencies of the educational profession. 

RGI:hfr 

December 27, 1976 

Roger Q. Iddings 
Dean 

College of Education 
Wright State University 
Dayton, Ohio 
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The handwriting is on the walli 



"Time is rmning out for higher 
&duaation in inserviae eduaatian, 





■-It ^8 already five minutes 
before mi&tight, " 



WHAT IS YOUR AGENDA 
FOR ACTION? " 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX A 
ROSTER OF PROGRAM PERSONNEL 



Carol Bames. 5211 Berks Street, Phnadelphia, Pennsylvania 19143 

Randal Bauer^ Region Inservlce Coordinator, Education Building. Room 524 
Harrlsburg, Pennsylvania 17126 

Willim Brodaky, Principal Bustheton Elementary School, Bowler and Hoff St. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19115 

Don D'Amiao Principal, Conwell Middle School, Jasper and Clearfield, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19134 

Father Jaak Deagan, Vice President, Villanova University, 
Villanova, Pennsylvania 19085 

George Denemccrk^ Dean, College of Education, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky 40506 

Roy Edelfelt, Professional Associate, NEA, 1201 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

Sid Eder, Assistant Professor/Coordinator Live, Learn & Teach Program, 
University of New Hampshire, Morrill Hall, Durham, New Hampshire 03824 

Mrs. Alpha Evans ^ Junior High School Teacher, Cedar Falls, Iowa 50613 

Len Froyen, Head, Department of Educational Psychology, University of 
Northern Iowa, Cedar Falls, Iowa 50613 

Carl Grant, Director, Teacher Corps Associates, School of Education, 
Teacher Education Building, 225 N. Mills Street, University of Wisconsin 
Hson, Wisconsin 53706 



Joe Easenstab, Director, Project T.E.A.C.H., 175 Westwood Avenue 
Westwood, New Jersey 07675 

Herbert Rite, Director, Teacher Corps, Western Washington University 
Bell Ingham, Washington 98225 

John H. Johansen, Associate Dean, College of Education, Northern 
Illinois University, DeKalb, Illinois 60115 

LuaUle G. Jordan, Director, Program Development, Atlanta Public Schools, 
2930 Forrest Hills Drive, S.W., Atlanta, Georgia 30315 

Roger Kueter, project Director, Drug Abuse Prevention Program, University 
of Northern Iowa, Cedar Falls, Iowa 50613 

Thelma Lc.aey, 5750 Osage Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19143 
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Everette Landin, w. Chester State College, Education Development 
Center, 110 W. Rosendale Avenue, West Chester , Pennsylvania 19380 

Lioml Lauer, Director, Staff & Leadership Development, Stevens School, 
Spring Garden West of 13th Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19123 

J. Willim Leach, Associate Director, Teacher Education and Staff 
Development, Georgia State Department of Education, 15 Castlewood Drive, 
Rome, Georgia 30161 

iMuis V. Momtli, Director, Staff Development Programs, Florida 
Department of Education, Knott Building, Tallahassee, Florida 32304 

Trman Pierae, Auburn University, School of Education, Auburn, 
Alabama 36830 

Riaha-d FoUb, Associate Professor, Math Education, Beaver College, 
Glenside, Pennsylvania 19038 

doe A. Hvonm'dson, Associate Dean, School of Education, Georgia State 
University, University Plaza, Atlanta, Georgia 30303 

Eiahard A. Robepte, CBTE Director, College of Education Western 
Kentucky University, Bowling Green, Kentucky 42101 

Betty B. SohantSf Project Director, University Inservlce Teacher 
Education Network, Box 36 Island Route, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 17745 

Jackie Shepperd, Department of Education, Cheyney State College, 
Cheyney, Pennsylvania 19311 

Debbie Steinbergj Box 80, Elmer, New Jersey 08018 

Jaak Steinberg, Philadelphia Federation of Teachers, 1816 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103 

Howard Suan, College of Education, Northern Illinois University 
DeKalb, Illinois 60115 

Jmee Valsme, Director, Division of Staff Development, State Department 
of Public Instruction, 363 Education Building, Raleigh, North Carolina 27611 

Ben wiens, professor of Adult Supervision, Pennsylvania State University, 
e^g S. Hendersen Road, King of Prussia, Pennsylvania 19406 

Elizabeth c. Yanoey, Vice Superintendent of Schools, District of 
Columbia Public Schools, 415 12th St., N.W., Suite 1209 
Washington, D. C. 20004 
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Rob&Tt May fields State Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabama 36104 
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Institute Staff 

Shirley Bonneville, program Associate, AACTE, One Dupont Circle, 
Suite 610, Washington, D. C. 20036 

Penelope Earley, Secretary, AACTE, One Dupont Circle, Suite 610, 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

Karl Maeemarit Associate Director, AACTE, Director, PBTE Project, 
One Dupont Circle, Suite 610, Washington, D. C. 20036 

■Cana Pipee, Editor, ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, 
One Dupont Circle, Suite 616, Washington, D. C. 20036 
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Appendix B 
THE INSTITUTE PROGRAM 



Tuesday Orientation Session for Program Personnel 

Nov, 30 

Wednesday Registration and Coffee Hour In Resource Center 

Dec. 1 

General session to give brief overview of the 
Institute and the day's activities 

Co-Chairpersons.*,,, Shirley Bonneville, Karl Massanari 

Small group meetings to discuss definitions 
and purposes of inservice education 

Coffee break/post flip charts/study charts 

"The School of Education and Inservice Education" 

Roy Edelfelt 
Reactor Joe Richardson 

Question-answer period 

Lunch 

Case Studies: State Plans 
Alabama Truman Pierces Bob May field 

North Carolina James Valsame 
Georgia William Leach 

Florida Louis Morel! 1 

Question-answer period 

Social Hour 

Thursday General Session 

Dec, 2 

"Inservice Education: Perceptions, Purposes and 
Practices" Herbert Hi te 

Reactor .... Lucille Jordan 

Question-answer period 

Case Studies: Higher Education and School Based 
Four concurrent sessions: 

University Inservice Teacher Education Network 

of Pennsylvania Betty B. Schantz, Chairperson 

and panel 

Western Kentucky University Teacher Corps 
ject Richard Roberts 



Al 



Northern minois University Model for Clinical 
Preparation of Teachers 

John Johansen, Howard Swan 

Atlanta City Schools Program 

,,,, Lucille Jordani Chairperson 
and panel 

Lunch 

Repeats of the four concurrent sessions 



Case Studies: Specialized Programs 
Three concurrent sessions 

Project T.E.A^CH. 

Joe Hasenstab 



• • * • 



University of New Hampshire: Live, Learn 
and Teach Model Sid Eder 

A Conaborative Model at the University of 
Northern Iowa Len Froyens Mrs* Alpha Evans, 

and Roger Kueter 



Friday General Session 

Dec, 3 



Small group meetings to discuss higher 
€ducat1on*s role In Inservice education 

"Improving Inservice Education Programs: 
The Challenge to Higher Education Institutions" 

. , , . George Denemark 
Reactors Carl Grant 

Elizabeth Yancey 
Question-answer period 

Institute evaluation 

Adjournment 
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